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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Ethics of John Stuart Mill. Edited, with Introductory Es- 
says, by Charles Douglas, M.A., D.Sc. Edinburgh and London, 
William Blackwood & Son, 1897. — pp. cxxvi, 233. 
The editor states that this edition of Mill's chief ethical writings is 
designed for the use of beginners in moral science, and " has been pre- 
pared in the belief that there is no better introduction to this subject 
than an accurate knowledge of Mill's ethical theory." Such a state- 
ment from one who is known to be neither a disciple of Mill nor even 
a member of the Utilitarian school, may at first excite surprise ; but 
there is at least a good deal to be said for this view of the pedagogical 
value of Mill's ethical writings. In his brief preface, the editor sums 
up his claim as follows : " Mill's simplicity, his seriousness, the fervor 
of his appreciation of morality, and his largeness of outlook, help to 
make his work a real introduction to ethical studies. That his errors 
are not the least instructive part of his writings is one of the many 
good results of his singular and unfailing candor. ' ' 

All this, and more, can be claimed for Mill with perfect confidence. 
The fact that his ethical writings, in particular, abound in inconsisten- 
cies is by no means, in itself, a fatal objection to using them with 
elementary classes. The same objection might be urged against in- 
cluding the writings of Leibniz in an elementary course in meta- 
physics ; and yet it would be hard to name a philosopher whose works 
will more speedily arouse in the average student a genuine apprecia- 
tion of the essential problems of philosophy. The real proof or dis- 
proof of the editor's contention, then, must be his own success or 
failure in producing a satisfactory introduction to ethics in this care- 
fully arranged edition of Mill's principal writings on the subject. 
For of Dr. Douglas's eminent qualifications for such a task, no one can 
doubt who is acquainted with his earlier book entitled John Stuart 
Mill : A Study of His Philosophy. 

The present volume contains, — besides three introductory essays by 
the editor, and an analysis (hardly needed) of the two writings 
of Mill, the text of which occupies much the greater part of the 
book, — the first five chapters of Book VI of the Logic, "On the 
Logic of the Moral Sciences "; the 'Utilitarianism ; and an appendix in 
which are given together representative passages illustrating Mill's 
views on 'causality and induction,' his 'theory of the self,' his 
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* theory of the relation of morality to nature,' and his 'estimate of 
Bentham.' The footnotes to the "Logic of the Moral Sciences" 
and the Utilitarianism also form an essential feature of the book. 
These consist mainly of passages taken from the various writings in 
which Mill incidentally touches upon ethical subjects, and so serve to 
illustrate the particular points under discussion. It will be seen that, 
in one form or another, a hot inconsiderable part of Mill's ethical 
writings are here presented. And one may add at once that the edi- 
torial work has been done with perfectly competent knowledge of the 
materials to be handled, as well as with much skill and good taste. 
It is really a considerable help to have, not only the chapters from the 
Logic and the Utilitarianism, but the significant passages which, in 
the original, are scattered through several volumes, mainly devoted to 
other subjects, thus printed together. No advanced student, at any 
rate, unless he has himself made a somewhat careful study of Mill, 
should neglect to avail himself of the help which this volume affords. 

And yet, I am inclined to think that as an Introduction to Ethics 
— the purpose for which it was designed — this book will hardly prove 
a success ; and, moreover, that it might have been made a good deal 
more useful to the advanced student, if his needs had been kept more 
in view. It has already been suggested that the mere fact that Mill 
is guilty of rather serious inconsistencies when treating of ethical sub- 
jects, is not by any means in itself a fatal objection to his writings be- 
ing used by junior students, and as an introduction to the subject. 
But in reality the case is a good deal worse than this. If one go be- 
yond the Utilitarianism for a statement of Mill's ethical theory, it 
will soon become evident that, not only his particular conclusions, but 
his view of the proper method of approaching the moral sciences 
changed considerably in the course of the thirty years or more during 
which he wrote occasionally on ethical subjects. 

Without going beyond what is contained in the present volume — 
and this not in footnotes and appendix, but in the text itself — the 
student could hardly fail to be confused without explanations, which, 
unfortunately, are not given in the introductory essays. He would, 
for example, be warranted in assuming that the necessary key to an 
understanding of Mill's treatment of ethics was to be found in the 
chapters reprinted from the Logic, " On the Logic of the Moral 
Sciences. ' ' Now the first subject there treated is the ' freedom of the 
will,' and the deterministic conclusion seems to be regarded by the 
author as the necessary initial step toward a scientific treatment of the 
' Moral Sciences,' presumably including ethics. Mill then goes on 
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to show at some length that our special need is a new science, 
' ethology, ' or the science of the formation of character. This is 
to be a deductive science, ' ' a system of corollaries from psychology, 
the experimental science," and it is to form the necessary connecting 
link between psychology, on the one hand, and sociology, on the 
other, the latter also being of necessity a deductive science. The 
precise relation between ' ethology ' and ethics is not explained ; 
but apparently the former would stand to the latter something as 
physiology to hygiene. Mill presumably would say: we must have a 
scientific understanding of what is, in the formation of character, be- 
fore we indulge in speculations regarding what ought to be. 

Now our intelligent student, after being duly impressed with the all- 
importance of a ' method ' applied to ethics, analogous to the method 
employed in the case of the physical sciences, will be puzzled to find 
that in the Utilitarianism, where he would rightly assume that one 
must look for the most complete statement of Mill's mature views on 
ethics, all discussion regarding the ' freedom of the will ' is tacitly omit- 
ted, and not the slightest mention is made of even the possibility of 
such a science as 'ethology.' Mill simply discusses the problem of 
the Summum Bonum on its own merits, as moralists had done before 
and have done since. The fact apparently is : Mill had simply 
changed his mind. We know that he had been ambitious to write a 
book on sociology, considered as a deductive science ; but that, failing 
utterly with the proposed deductive science of ' ethology, ' which was to 
connect sociology with psychology, he found himself compelled to 
give up this plan. Under the circumstances, it was natural that he 
should tacitly drop his rather exorbitant claims for ' scientific method, ' 
as applied to ethics, and treat the science as he could, and not as, 
from purely abstract considerations, he conceived that one should. 

If Dr. Douglas had been writing for advanced students, he doubtless 
would have explained all this, making his introductions largely his- 
torical, — the only possible satisfactory treatment, one must add, for 
Mill's always interesting, but frequently shifting, ethical point of view. 
As it is, the introductory essays seem to me only calculated to increase 
the student's perplexity. For instance, the second paragraph of the 
first essay contains this passage : "It was his [Mill's] interest in the 
logic of ethics which chiefly brought about his rejection of the un- 
systematic views of morality which were prevalent in his day. It was 
this interest, too, which first made him sensible of the importance of 
Bentham's work as a moralist, and which afterwards served to main- 
tain Bentham's influence over his mind, in spite of many changes in 
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his philosophical opinions." But surely Mill's original views on 
ethics were inherited from his father ; and when, as a boy of fifteen, 
he first came upon a technical exposition of Bentham's doctrine, he 
had (according to his own statement in the Autobiography') not yet 
read the classic works of English and Scottish philosophy. He ac- 
cepted Bentham's doctrine almost as a religion, though confessedly 
unacquainted with other modern works on ethics, even those of his 
own countrymen. Later, indeed, he was very greatly impressed with 
Bentham's attempt to apply 'scientific method' to ethics. In his 
famous essay on Bentham (1838), while denying to the elder moralist 
almost all the other qualities essential to a constructive writer on 
ethics, he still regarded this serious, if unsuccessful, attempt on Ben- 
tham's part as sufficient to make him, if not a great philosopher, at 
least ' a great reformer in philosophy. ' Apparently it was only two 
years after the publication of this essay that Mill wrote the first draft 
of Book VI of the Logic, which, as we have seen, agrees substantially 
with this point of view. But Mill's own utter lack of success with 
' ethology ' and (deductive) sociology doubtless taught him the les- 
son which he later profited by in his treatment of ethical problems. 

As a whole, the introductory essays are by no means without in- 
terest or value ; but, in their failure to supply the clue to Mill's devel- 
opment, they certainly fail to give the student the help which he 
most needs. Moreover, while the criticisms of hedonism in general, 
and Mill's statement of the doctrine in particular, are for the most 
part just and often suggestive, they almost always presuppose the 
editor's own ethical theory, which, however, he nowhere develops at 
all in detail. For elementary students, at any rate, this will prove 
seriously confusing. But if we must take exception to the introduc- 
tory essays in these respects, and others which might be noted, if 
more space were at our disposal, they have one quality which cannot 
be too strongly commended. They are wholly free from the partisan 
rancor and the supercilious tone which still mar a good many of the 
representative criticisms of hedonism. It is much to say, as one can 
say with perfect sincerity, that the tone of the editor's criticism is 
worthy of the author criticised. 

In short, Dr. Douglas has given us a book, which, if it partly fails 
in its original purpose, goes far to satisfy a real need. Teachers 
will no longer have any excuse for treating Mill as if all of his 
views on ethics were contained in the Utilitarianism. Even re- 
garded as a fairly adequate, though not complete, index to the very 
various writings in which Mill touches upon ethical subjects, the 
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book has a distinct and permanent pedagogical value. But it is more 
than this : it is the first serious attempt to present together, with any 
approximation to completeness, the ethical writings of a man from 
whom we have still much to learn, and this not merely from the mat- 
ter of his writings, but from the spirit with which they are pervaded 
throughout. 

Ernest Albee. 

La Morale de Kant, etude critique par Andre Cresson, ancien 
eleve de l'Ecole normale superieure, professeur agrege de philoso- 
phic (Ouvrage couronne par l'Academie des Sciences morales et 
politiques.) Paris, Felix Alcan, editeur. 1897. — pp. viii, 204. 
In accordance with the plan proposed by the Academy, the author 
of this treatise first presents the essential features of the ethical theory 
of Kant, which he then subjects to a critical examination in re- 
spect to its fundamental principles and their logical development. 
The work concludes with an attempt to assign to Kant as an ethical 
writer his proper place in the development of moral theory, and in 
particular to show wherein his doctrine resembles the Stoic and the 
Christian ethics and wherein it differs from both. 

In his exposition of the Kantian theory, the author, instead of mak- 
ing use of copious extracts, selects a single proposition, which, as a 
guiding thread, shall at once facilitate the reader's passage through 
difficulties in Kant's ethical treatises, and afford a clue to subsequent 
criticism. The clue is put into the reader's hand by the opening 
sentence of the treatise. It is Kant's celebrated formula: "Act so 
that the maxim of thy will shall be valid at the same time as a principle 
of universal legislation. ' ' Concerning this formula, the author re- 
marks that, taken by itself, no moralist would refuse to accept it ; it is 
peculiar to Kant only in form, and in the very special meaning which 
he puts into it. 

Prior to Kant, philosophers had sought in two ways to solve the 
problems of ethics, viz. : by rational theology, assigning to the law of 
duty a transcendent origin in the will of God, whose existence is 
proved by reason ; or by psychology, finding the source of morality 
in the original tendencies of human nature. From the first solution, 
that of transcendent origin, Kant had cut himself off in the " Critique 
of Pure Reason. ' ' Those who teach an immanent ethics, deriving the 
moral law from the nature of man, fall into two classes, according as 
they make happiness, or perfection, the end of action. The former, 
the Eudaemonists, fail because sensibility, whence pleasures and pains 



